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From the Editor 


It is with great gratitude and delight that 1 open this issue of Apuntes, in which our 
readers will find two fantastic articles. The first article is written by one of the most prolific 
writers of our time, Dr. Justo L. González, who continues to expand his already prestigious 
academic career by offering lectures and presentations, practically all around the world. Many of 
the titles that González has written throughout his career are now at the hands of seminarians in 
theological education across the United States and in Latin America, both in Spanish and English, 
and throughout an array of Christian denominations. In this contribution to Apuntes, González 
stretches the hermeneutical movements done in biblical interpretation, to include the role and 
experience of Latino/a communities. González acknowledges the limitations of the historical 
critical method and related disciplines, as they often fail to identify the needs of contemporary 
questions and issues. Particular to González is the question of migration, and the interpretation 
given to biblical figures that experienced geographical dislocations as a result of violence and 
poverty, something that biblical commentaries rarely connect. González offers the reader a fresh 
insight into historical critical methodologies through concepts of cultural fluidity, mestizaje, and 
the experience of poverty. As Dr. González continues to engage in the Latino/a communities 
through his theological reflections, we are thankful for his mentorship and example to continue to 
make contemporary connections that highlight the Latino/a experience in the U.S. and abroad. 


The second article is written by Dr. Fernando A. Cascante, who is the Executive 
Director of the Asociación para La Educación Teológica Hispana. Dr. Cascante invites the reader 
to travel along with him in the road to intersect the act of theological education with the personal 
stories that produce a faculty in theological studies. In doing so, Cascante argues for a renewed 
pedagogical construction that benefits institutional integrity and student comprehension. In his 
personal journey, Cascante discovered that understanding one’s own theological formation is 
vital in the visions and commitments that successfully relate to the contemporary purpose of 
theological education for fellow colleagues, seminarians, theological students. Not completely by 
accident, Cascante offers a fresh perspective on Gonzalez’s lecture, pointing towards a trajectory 
that brings together the non-linear realities of life as a genuine hermeneutical tool in theological 
formation. As the United States continues to become more diverse, and theological studies 
becomes a globalized enterprise, Cascante encourages us to identify the key and significant 
moments that led theological educators to find purpose and meaning in their tasks. 


Both, González and Cascante, are a reminder to us that something anew is arising 
within our midst. Both of them inspire and animate us to engage, confront, and reconstruct, head 
on, our theological reflections with an open mind, hoping to find a renewal of our spirits and 


minds, bodies and souls. 
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Reading the Bible from the Edges of Society’ 


Justo L. González 
Independent Scholar 


Resumen 

Este artículo es una conferencia dictada en Houston ante un grupo de líderes evangélicos 
interesados en interpretaciones latinas de la Biblia. De manera autobiográfica, el autor 
repasa algunas de las experiencias que le llevaron a nuevas interpretaciones de la Biblia. 
Cuenta cómo al principio le parecía que quienes mejor podían decirle lo que la Biblia 
decía eran los comentaristas más destacados. Pero poco a poco fue descubriendo que las 
perspectivas de tales comentaristas no eran las suyas, ni tampoco las de la mayoría de 
las personas a quienes encontraba en las iglesias latinas. Esto quería decir que, aunque 
se le llega a la Biblia directamente, en cierto modo la interpretación era de segunda 
mano, pues no se tenían en cuenta las experiencias del pueblo latino. Entre las nuevas 
perspectivas que señala se encuentra la de la marginación, que es un tema central en la 
Biblia y sin embargo rara vez se menciona en los comentarios. También trata sobre otras 
perspectivas tales como la cultura, la pobreza y el mestizaje. En el artículo mismo se 
ofrecen ejemplos de cómo estas perspectivas nos ayudan a entender la Biblia de manera 
nueva, refrescante y pertinente. 


Keywords: Latino/a biblical interpretation, hermeneutics of marginality, church 
leadership 


It is customary to begin a presentation such as this by declaring 
that one is honored. And, indeed, I am honored. But I am also surprised. 

I grew up in a Protestant church in Latin America. As Protestants, 
we read theology in English. We read Bible commentaries in English. 
Unwittingly, but still in many ways, we were told that good theology 
came from the North Atlantic, and was written either in English or in 
German. Practically all of it was written by white middle-class academic 
males in the North-Atlantic. So, it must be good! What we had to do was 
to read that good theology and find ways to translate and transpose it into 
our situation. I went to a seminary where over 90% of the books in the 
library were in English. My textbook on Church history made it appear 


1 This lecture belongs to the Biblioteca Digital del Centro Justo González de la 
Asociación para la Educación Teológica Hispana AETH (www.aeth.org). 
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that the apex of that history had been reached in the North Atlantic, and 
all we could do now was to live up to it. 

Two surprising things have happened in the way from then to 
now. First, the world and the church have changed. The old margins have 
come to the center, and much of the old center has lost its vitality. What 
was once a one-way movement of ideas, resources and teachings from the 
center to what was then called the mission field has now been reversed, 
at least in part, so that today in any good theological library here in the 
US you must have books translated from Spanish, from Korean, from 
Portuguese, and from Swahili. So, the first surprising change of the last 
fifty years is this cataclysmic change in the life of the church. 

But then, there has also been significant change within my own 
being. I am no longer who I was when I studied in seminary, nor even 
who I was when I came to this country for my graduate education. 
Frankly, partly as a result of those studies, the time came when I was 
quite bored with biblical interpretation. I had read dozens and dozens of 
commentaries. Actually, every time I had to preach I read many of those 
commentaries, and I usually ended up merely repeating what they said. 
The Bible seemed to have nothing new to say, and what commentators 
and preachers had to do was simply rephrase what others had said before 
them, and make it relevant to modern, twentieth-century society. 

Then, when I was teaching seminary in Puerto Rico, the Second 
Vatican Council came along. I had been formed in the ecumenical 
movement, first the World Methodist Student Federation and then the 
World Council of Churches. But now we were called to a new type of 
ecumenism —new, not only in the positive sense that it included Roman 
Catholics, but also in the more questionable sense that every church 


institution had to provide what was really an ecumenical show. 
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And so did we at the Seminary. We organized a great ecumenical 
service at the church across the street from the seminary. Just about 
anybody who was anybody in the church was there. The Roman Catholic 
archbishop, in full regalia. The Methodist bishop, in even fuller regalia. 
The Episcopal bishop, in his purple shirt and gleaming pectoral cross, 
the president of the Lutheran synod with his symbols of office, a dozen 
Pentecostal pastors in dark suits. And I too was there. As dean of the 
Seminary, I wore my academic regalia. We processed in with a vast choir 
and accompanied by an organ and trumpets. 

All was well, until I came to read Scripture. I began solemnly, and 


not expecting much of anything new: 


For just as the body is one and has many members, and all the 
members of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ. For in the one Spirit we are all baptized into one body — 
Jews or Greeks, slaves or free— and we were all made to drink of 
the one Spirit. Indeed, the body does not consist of one member 
but of many... 


And so I read on, trying to give emphasis to a passage that I had read so 
many times, and that all those present had also heard many-times. 

All went well, until I came to a verse I had never noticed before: 
“those members of the body that we think less honorable we clothe with 
greater honor.” I looked at myself and my attire. I looked at the high 
dignitaries behind me. I hoped no one noticed, but I could hardly refrain 
from laughing. What part of the body were we?! 

I spent the rest of the service mulling on what I had just read, 
and the next morning I went to the library to read more about it. There 
was very little I could find. Apparently, none of the commentators I was 
reading saw the enormity of what Paul was saying. Many pointed out 
that what Paul says about the body having many members is relatively 
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commonplace in Hellenistic literature. Apparently, just about all that Paul 
was saying was not new. The one new thing was precisely the one I had 
never noticed, the one most commentaries ignored: “those members of 
the body that we think less honorable we clothe with greater honor.” 

Then the connection between that passage and the rest of the 
Epistle suddenly dawned on me. Paul is chastising the Corinthians 
because in their communion celebrations (which at that time were still 
a full meal) the rich have too much and the poor do not get enough, and 
he is telling them that in this body which is the Church, in this body of 
Christ, those whom society treats with less honor are to be treated with 
greater honor. 

From this I moved to the next obvious question: Why was it 
that I had never noticed that before? Why was it that my preacher many 
years ago had not noticed it either? Could it be because the church had 
forgotten that it was supposed to be a body in which the most undignified 
members receive the greatest honor? Could it be because the church and 
its leaders, perhaps even unwittingly, preferred to forget it? 

That episode —and some others at about the same time— gave 
me permission to read Scripture anew, to look at what was there that I had 
unwittingly been taught to ignore. And Scripture was no longer boring! 
And commentaries became exactly that: commentaries that may prove 
helpful to understand a text, but that may also hinder our understanding. 

It was that experience that led me several years later, when I 
published a book on Christian theology from a Hispanic perspective, to 
include a chapter on “Reading the Bible in Spanish.” There were chapters 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, on Creation, on Christology, and so on. But 
the chapter that drew most attention was the one on the interpretation of 
Scripture. This did not surprise me, for Scripture is the very lifeblood of 
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the Latino church, and therefore it was quite natural for Hispanic readers 
to find this chapter particularly important. Besides, since the Spanish 
language is one of the strongest bonds linking Latinas and Latinos from 
various backgrounds, giving us a sense of identity and commonality, it 
made sense for my readers to be particularly interested in that chapter 
on reading in Spanish — by which I meant, not so much reading in a 
particular language, but rather reading from our own perspective and 
with our own issues in mind. 

As I was working on that chapter of the book, it became clear to me 
that my different perspective on the Bible, my different interpretations of 
well-knows texts, were not only, nor even primarily, a matter of coming 
at them from a different culture, but rather of coming at them from a 
different perspective, from a perspective of marginality. It was not really 
a matter of reading “in Spanish,” but rather of reading from the edges of 
society, or power, and of prestige. 

So, the value and importance of “reading from the edges” is 
seen in the Biblical interpretation, not only of people who are marginal 
because of their cultural alienness of their immigration status, but also of 
others who are marginal for other reasons —the poor, African-Americans, 
women, and many others. For instance, in most classical theology Moses 
is praised as the great law-giver. Indeed, in many cases the very name of 
“Moses” became synonymous with the Law. Today, an ever increasing 
number of scholars are telling us that in the Biblical perspective the great 
act of God through Moses was not the giving of the Law—important 
as that was—but rather leading the people out of bondage in Egypt. 
But African-Americans did not have to wait until scholars came to this 
conclusion to know that it is so. Thus, while the church of the masters 
was exalting the work of Moses as the law-giver, the African-American 
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church knew that the great work of Moses began when he was told to go 
down and “tell ol Pharaoh, “let my people go’.” 

But back to my own experience: I learned long ago that the 
best way to explain something is by giving examples. So, allow me to 
mention two passages that illustrate for me the way in which my reading 
of Scripture has changed. 

The first I already mentioned yesterday in church. It is the denial 
of Peter. For those of you who were not here yesterday, I remember 
hearing a sermon on that subject when I was about seven years old. The 
preacher asked, “How did people know that Peter was a Christian?” 
“Ah,” he answered, “because when you have been with Christ it shows 
in your face! Because when you have been with Christ your face shines 
with joy!” I also remember coming out of church, sitting on the curb 
across the street, looking at people coming out of church, and deciding 
that no one had been with Jesus! 

Many years later, when I was teaching in Puerto Rico, I was invited 
to preach during Holy Week at a very large English-speaking church in 
Florida. It was at that time that I first noted the words of the woman 
to Peter in the Gospel of Matthew: “You are one of them. Your accent 
betrays you.” In other words, I know you are one of “them” because you 
speak like “they” do. “They” are Galileans, and so are you. So, you must 
be one of “them.” 

Then I asked, why had I never noticed this before? And the 
answer was obvious: I had not noticed it because I had not been reading 
the passage from the perspective of an outsider concerned about how my 
use of language would be received. Now that I was placed, so to speak, 
at the “edge” of society, I could see what otherwise I could not see. 
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This theme of the marginality of Galileans as a hermeneutical tool for 
understanding the Gospel has been put forth and developed by Fr. Virgilio 
Elizondo, former Rector of the Cathedral of San Antonio, and now at 
Notre Dame. In his book Galilean Journey, Elizondo takes up the theme 
of mestizaje as a way to understand the gospel as well as his own story. 
Mestizaje may well be translated as miscegenation, or as mongrelism. In 
its traditional sense in colonial society, the word was used pejoratively. 
The mestizo is a person who is half Indian and half Spanish, and yet 
neither Indian nor Spanish. From the point of view of the Spanish, the 
mestizo is little better than an Indian. From the point of view of the 
Indian, the mestizo is almost as bad as the Spanish. Growing up in Texas, 
Elizondo was repeatedly told that he was a Mexican; and yet, when he 
was finally able to go to Mexico, he was clearly told that he was a Texan. 
Who was he, then? Both a Mexican and a Texan, and yet neither Mexican 
nor Texan. A mestizo. 

The same is true, Elizondo then says, of Jesus in particular, and 
of Galileans in general. From the point of view of the Romans, they were 
almost as bad as Jews. But from the point of view of the “right” Jews of 
Judea, they were little better than Gentiles. 

Therefore, in Elizondo’s experience and in his theology, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is the affirmation of the mestizo, of those who 
belong, but do not quite belong, of those who have no place where they 
really belong. Christianity is by nature a mestizo religion, in that all 
purity, be it ethnic, cultural, or even ceremonial, is left behind by the 
action of God affirming those people and those experiences that by their 
very nature do not belong —or, one could say, belong in more that one 
place, and therefore both places reject them. 
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It is interesting to note that I learned later that, at about the same time that, 
quite independently from each other, Elizondo and I were mulling over 
Galilean in-betweenness, Puerto Rican missiologist Orlando Costas was 
working on the same subject, and exploring how Galilean marginality 
could serve as a paradigm for Christian mission. 

This is one of the central tenets of most Hispanic Theology in the 
US. Expanding on the themes of Galilee and of mestizaje, others have 
taken up the theme of Nepantla, a Náhuatl word meaning “the land in 
between.” And many Latinos and Latinas of Caribbean extraction, where 
the mixture of races has been mostly between Europeans and Africans, 
prefer to speak of mulatez, the quality of being mulato, both black and 
white, and therefore neither black nor white. 

And, let me add, the marginalization of both the mestizo and 
the mulato is then used to create divisions within the marginalized 
community, making mestizos believe that they are somehow better than 
pure Indians, and mulatos that they are better than pure Africans. 

At any rate, the marginality of Galileans, and how that plays out 
in the Gospel narrative, should have been obvious to any who read the 
story of Peter”s denial. But it was not so obvious either to that preacher 
whom I heard when I was a child, nor to me until I was placed in a 
situation in which it was practically unavoidable. 

Similar issues arose in my mind at about the same time, when 
visiting a Hispanic Pentecostal church in an impoverished area of New 
York City. When the pastor announced that he had been preaching a series 
of sermons on the Ten Commandments, and that this particular Sunday 
he would preach on the Sabbath, I was quite ready to let my mind wander 
along more interesting paths. After all, I already knew what he was going 
to say: The Sabbath is a day holy unto the Lord. Therefore, there are 
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certain things you must not do on the Sabbath, and certain others that you 
must do. 

But then he surprised me. He asked: “How many of you were able 
to work all of last week?” A few hands went up. Then he asked, “How 
many of you were looking for work last week?” Most of the adults in 
the congregation raised their hands.” Finally, he asked: “How is it that 
we live in a society where we are not able to obey the commandment of 
work?” 

He took me aback. Among fundamentalists, I had often heard that 
on the Sabbath you should not work, you should not conduct business, 
you should devote all your time to church, and so on. I had heard others 
discuss whether the Sabbath should be observed on the first or the 
seventh day of the week. Among liberals, I had often heard this passage 
used to defend the right to rest, to make certain that laborers are not 
exploited, and so on. I had grown up in an environment were such rights 
were staunchly defended. But this man was speaking, not of the right to 
rest, but of the right to work. His preaching immediately reminded me 
that there are large numbers of people whose problem is not working too 
much, but not being able to work enough. 

He then continued: “God made us after the divine image. God 
created, and God rested. God wants us to work, and God wants us to rest. 
Both are part of the commandment of God.” 

As he went on, and I reflected on what he was saying, it was clear 
to me that his use of Scripture took into account the connection between 
this commandment and other elements in the text that we often do not 
connect with it. God placed the human creature on the earth to till it, to 
work on it, to bring it to what God willed it to be. And yet, through sin 
we have so corrupted things that people created after the image of God 
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cannot be imitators of the God who worked for six days and rested on the 
seventh. 

He then said, “But even if society does not want our work, we 
must still work, because we are servants of the God who so commands. 
How are we to do this? We can do it, as creatures placed here to till the 
garden, by working for a society in which all can work.” He then went 
on to speak of a cooperative that the church was organizing in order to 
develop economic activity in the community, and inviting his listeners 
to work on that project. In that invitation, he spoke not only of the need 
to organize —a typically modern notion— but also of the fundamental 
Christian hope that God would intervene. God was calling them to use 
the tools at their disposal, yes; but this was an invitation to join God in 
the work of breaking away from the cycle of unemployment and poverty, 
and a promise that as they joined God, God would join them. ; 

As I continued reflecting on all this, 1t seemed clear that this pastor 
was taking the commandment quite literally. In fact, he was taking it 
more literally than either the conservatives or the liberals. He was taking 
it literally, but not limiting his reading of it to whatever may have been 
the context back when the commandment was given, nor even to what he 
had been told the passage said. He was taking it literally, because he was 
convinced that it was inspired by the Holy Spirit. But he was also taking it 
in new directions, because he was equally convinced that the same Spirit 
was still leading him and his congregation. It was the Spirit who inspired 
both the writing and the reading, and therefore the commandment, rather 
than dead letter, was an invitation to new forms of obedience. And it was 
the Spirit that turned the commandment into a promise: “Six days of the 
week you will have labor, and on the seventh you will rest.” 
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This way of turning the commandment into a promise is closely linked to 
our condition as aliens and exiles. Many of us were not born on this land, 
and are constantly reminded of it. Others born here, and even those whose 
ancestors have lived here for generations, have been told repeatedly that 
they do not belong. Even those whose ancestors were brought to this land 
by force, so they could build its present wealth, are still told that they do 
not quite belong. For this reason we find particular meaning in the notion 
of the people of God as pilgrims and exiles as it appears in Scripture 
—in the Hebrew Scriptures, as pilgrims from Ur, as exiles in Egypt and 
in Babylon, and even sometimes as aliens in their own land; and in the 
New Testament, in the promise of a better city and a new citizenship, of 
a Reign of God even beyond the reign of Caesar. 

Life in exile is often a life of pain and despair. But among the 
people of God living in exile, hope overcomes pain and despair. “Six 
days you shall labor” is an imperative that reminds us that we are not free 
to do as we should, even when we wish to do so, that work is a privilege 
which many among us lack. And at the same time, “Six days you shall 
labor” is a future indicative which promises us that the day will come 
when, by the intervention of the Spirit of God, the commandment will 
become a reality. 

Then I come to another passage that is crucial if we are to 
understand the dialectic of reading Scripture from the edges. This is 
the story of Pentecost in Acts 2. When we read that story, we are so 
overwhelmed by the noise like a wind, and by the tongues of fire, and 
by everyone understanding what the disciples say, that we miss the 
significance of people being able to hear the preaching of the gospel, 
as they say, “each in our own tongue.” We also tend to overlook the 
significance of the words, “Are not those who speak all Galileans?” 
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First, on the matter of hearing “each in our own tongue”: If the 
purpose of the Holy Spirit was to make it possible for all to understand 
what was being said, the Spirit had two options. One was to make all 
understand the language of the disciples —in other words, to make them 
all understand the Aramean with a Galilean accent that the disciples 
spoke. The other was to make them understand each in their own tongue. 

As far as objective communication is concerned, there would 
be no difference between these two, for in either case those who heard 
would learn of the wondrous acts of God of which the disciples spoke. 

But there is a big difference. Ifthe Spirit had made all to understand 
the language of those who spoke, this would mean that this language was 
normative for the preaching of the gospel; that henceforth in order really 
to hear the gospel, one would have to hear it in that language. And, since 
language is indissolubly connected with culture, it would have meant 
that the culture of the Galileans would be normative in the church. The 
Galileans, or those who best assimilated their language, culture, and 
traditions, would forever be in control. 

If, on the other hand, the Spirit were to make all those present 
hear in their own language, this would mean first of all that those hearing, 
no matter what their language or their culture, would have equal access to 
the gospel, and equal authority in the community of faith. It would also 
mean that the control of the message had now escaped from the original 
preachers. From now on, things would be going on in the community of 
faith that they, the original proclaimers and teachers of the faith, would 
not be able to understand, and much less to control. 

This is something Latinos and Latinas frequently see in the 
context of our own denominations. The fact that we speak a different 


language means that we cannot be as closely supervised as some would 
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like, and that we therefore are able to venture along innovative and even 
unprecedented paths. Obviously, this risks the possibility of serious 
errors, shortcomings, and missteps. But without such risks mission would 
stagnate. 

At this point, it may be well to remember what Yale missiologist 
Lamin Sanneh says in comparing Christianity and Islam, both of which 
he knows quite well. According to Sanneh, the core difference between 
the two lies in the translatability of the gospel, in contrast with the non- 
translatability of the Koran. A translation of the Bible is still the Bible, 
but a translation of the Koran is not the Koran, but only a translation 
thereof. And then Sanneh goes on to affirm that this is the reason why in 
its expansion Christianity has adapted to so many different cultures and 
taken so many different shapes. 

Along the same lines of thought, I would venture to suggest that 
one of the greatest mistakes of the Roman Catholic Church at the time 
of the Reformation was to insist on the use of Latin, a language that was 
dying, and only the educated elite could use and understand. By doing 
so, it implied that the gospel is untranslateble, that Christians all over 
Europe, and in Africa, Asia, and Latin America would remain second- 
class Catholics as long as they did not know the language the the Roman 
Empire had imposed sixteen centuries earlier. 

It took the Roman Catholic Church until the twentieth century, at 
the Second Vatican Council, to correct that mistake. It is no coincidence 
that this was the first council where the majority represented Third- 
World and poorer churches. And it is no coincidence that it was only 
after affirming the translatability of the Gospel that the Catholic Church 
was able to elect its first non-Italian pope since the time of Hadrian VI, 
preciseley at the time of the Reformation, and that it has recently elected 
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its first non-European pope. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the gospel is translatable, 
which means that it can move from culture to culture, and that in so doing 
there are also power shifts within Christianity itself. And this is the work 
of the Spirit. In brief, I do not know if there was an “Aramaic-only” 
movement in first-century Judea. But if there was, Pentecost is God’s 
radical “No” to that movement —and to any other such movement that 
might arise today. 

But back to the book of Acts. Here again the marginality of the 
Galileans is seen. The people listening are certainly surprised that they 
can hear in their own tongues. But they are also surprised that these people 
speaking are Galileans. They say: “Are not all these who are speaking 
Galileans?” In other words, these who are speaking are supposed to be 
quiet and meek. They are visitors to Jerusalem: They do not really belong 
here. Those Galileans probably looked as foreign to good, respectable 
Judeans as immigrants look today to good, respectable insiders whose 
own immigrant background is conveniently forgotten. 

If the story of the Gospel, leading from Galilee to Jerusalem, is 
one in which the marginal Galileans are brought to the very center of 
God’s action in Jerusalem, the story of Acts is one in which even those 
Galileans find that they cannot retain the center, and that others who 
would otherwise be marginal are now brought to the center. 

This should be obvious even from a very cursory reading of Acts. 
We may call the book the Acts of the Apostles. But in truth itis the acts of 
the Spirit bringing others to take the central place of the apostles. There is 
no doubt that at the very beginning, for the first five chapters, the apostles 
are at the center of the action. But then, in chapter 6, we find that the 


twelve are criticized because they do not seem to attend properly to the 
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needs of the Hellenistic widows. At this point, all Christians were still 
Jews; but the Aramaic-speaking Jews thought they were better Jews that 
the marginalized Hellenistic Jews. (One wonders: could the Hellenistic 
widows who were not receiving their fair share be widows who at 
Pentecost heard the message, and are now claiming their place jointly 
with the Aramaic-speaking widows?) 

At any rate, as a result of criticism raised against the twelve 
seven others come to the foreground. And please note that all seven have 
Hellenistic names: Stephen, Philip. Prochorus, Nicanor, Timos, Parmenas, 
and Nicholas —actually, Nicholas was not even a Jew by birth, but a 
proselyte from Antioch. One of these seven, Stephen, occupies center- 
stage in chapters 6 and 7, and another, Philip, in chapter 8. But already 
in chapter 7 another person appears who is in all likelihood a member 
of the synagogue of Cilicia, one of the synagogues that framed Stephen: 
Saul of Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia. Saul then appears again in chapter 
9, and by chapter 13 he is rapidly becoming the main character in the 
story. Meanwhile, as the church moves to ever new environments, the 
twelve seem to become more and more marginal, and the same is true of 
the church in Jerusalem, of which he hear for the last time in chapter 21, 
giving Paul a bad piece of advice. 

Thus, the Spirit through whom the Man from Galilee was 
conceived, and through whom the Galileans had the power to proclaim 
the gospel at Pentecost, is now empowering others to take the place of the 
Galileans. 

Needless to say, this is crucial for those of us who see in the 
mestizaje of the Galileans a paradigm to understand our own condition 
and role in the church. If we are given any power by the Spirit, this is not 
power to retain power, but power to share power, power to invite others 
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into the center, even though it may be at the cost of losing our positions of 
privilege. If our power comes from the Spirit, it is not power to possess, 
but power to share. 

This is the great contribution of a reading of Scripture from the 
edges of society. To remind us all that the people of God are always 
in-between, always in Nepantla, always a pilgrim people living in the 
now with an eye on the not yet; always sharing in the pain of humanity, 
and yet always hoping for the day when God will wipe away every tear 
from their eyes; working and even exploited in alien vineyards, and 
yet knowing that they will sit each under their own vines; living in the 
violence of urban ghettos, and yet always remembering that they shall 
turn their swords into plowshares; hiding from those who would deport 
them, and yet looking for the day when borders will disappear, and no 
one shall make them afraid. 

Until that day, those who live in homeless pilgrimage remind the 
rest of us that the people of God is always a pilgrim people. Those who 
live in exile remind all of us that the people of God is always in exile, 
always longing for a better homeland. Those who live in poverty remind 
us that we follow a Lord who had not where to lay his head. They may 
be pushed aside because of their broken English or their poor grammar. 
They may be pushed aside because the color of their skin reminds the 
nation of its own injustice and the guilt connected with it. But through 
them the Word of God comes to all of us so that, as in that E of old, 


we might hear, “each in our own tongue.” 
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Theological Education 
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Resumen 

De cara a las crises múltiples que por décadas la educación teológica ha venido sufriendo, 
el autor argumenta que los cambios que se necesitan demandan una nueva manera de 
concebir la naturaleza y propósito de la educación teológica y que los profesores y las 
profesoras de teología juegan un papel crucial en la creación de esa nueva manera de 
entenderla. El Dr. Cascante propone y ejemplifica una manera de revisar nuestro propio 
peregrinaje como educadores y educadoras en escuelas teológicas, de mirar las fuentes 
de nuestra formación teológica así como las visiones y compromisos adquiridos todo 
con el propósito de redescubrir perspectivas relevantes que nos puedan ayudar a recrear 
el propósito y la naturaleza de educación teológica que queremos y que nuestro tiempo 
necesita. 


Keywords: theological education, theological formation, reconstructing educational 
pedagogy 


I. Introduction 


“Theological education is a socially constructed enterprise, and 
when times and issues change, the case for theological education 
needs to be reconsidered, if not reconstructed.” 


Daniel Alshire 


It has been said that theological education is in a time of rapid 
changes. I would rather say that theological education is in a time that 
calls for changes, urgent and radical, if it really wants to be relevant 
to and make an impact upon the church and society of the 21* century. 
The truth is that North American theological education has been facing 
multiple crises for decades now: declining enrollment, student bodies 
with different backgrounds and goals than most traditionally trained 
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faculty, a theological curriculum perceived by many as out of touch with 
current ecclesial and social realities, declining church membership in 
most mainline denominations, a culture more critical and more suspicious 
of the social value of religious institutions, the growing multicultural 
and multi-religious makeup of North American society as a whole, the 
impact of the Internet and new communication technologies and, on top 
of it all, the devastating financial crisis that exploded in 2008, which 
affected and is still affecting many seminaries. Thanks to this financial 
crisis, I believe, there has finally been a heightened urgency to revisit 
these multiple and more fundamental crises, maybe because institutional 
survival is on the line. But finding solutions to these crises must go 
beyond a survival approach concerned only with controlled budgets, more 
efficient recruitment methods, smarter use of facilities, incorporation of 
new communication technologies, more creative fund raising campaigns, 
reduced staff and faculty, or a few curricular revisions and adaptations to 
make programs look a little more relevant to some ecclesial and societal 
issues. 

In addition to all these considerations, as valid and necessary as 
they are, the changes needed in theological education demand a new way 
of conceiving the nature and purpose of theological education. The role 
of theological faculty is crucial in bringing about this new understanding 
of theological education. No doubt, they are already playing their part 
in institutional committees studying each and all of the different crises, 
trying to find creative ways to respond to them. But as far as I know, 
this is the “most traveled road” theological faculty members have taken, 
namely, looking primarily outside themselves for the cause of the crises 


and their possible solutions. 
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I argue there is a “less traveled road” theological faculty can take that 
could ensure that the desired change in theological education really 
happens. It is a road that assumes that institutions don’t really change until 
those who lead them or have power within them are willing to identify 
the role they play (either as catalyzers or deterrents) for moving in the 
direction in which changes are needed. To the question posed more than 
two decades ago and which continues to be relevant, “Why—with all or 
our discontent and with all of the many proposals that people have made 
for innovation—why has so little changed [in theological education]?” 
I respond: because, for the most part, we theological educators have not 
fully assumed our role in the process of change nor realized the need to 
change ourselves. 

In what follows, I want to invite theological faculty to take a 
much less traveled road in considering the change needed in theological 
education: that of looking at our own personal journeys into the profession 
as theological educators, looking at the sources of our theological 
formation and at the visions and commitments that have resulted from 
them. In remembering anew our theological journeys we may rediscover 
great insights that could help us recreate the purpose and nature of the 
theological education we want for our times. We may also discover that 
some or our visions and commitments may need to be revisited, renewed 
or even transformed. In either case we will be contributing to a greater 
awareness of our own identity and integrity as theological educators and, 
equally important, to the transformation of theological education for the 
sake of the church and its mission in the world. 
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Il. My journey as a theological educator 


“We must do something alien to academic culture: we must talk to 
each other about our inner lives—risky stuff in a profession that 
fears the personal and seeks safety in the technical, the distant, 
the abstract.” 


Parker J. Palmer 


On January 3, 2000 I moved with my wife and two teenaged 
children from Costa Rica, my native country, to the United States in order 
to take the position of Assistant Professor of Christian Education in one of 
the oldest and finest mainline theological seminaries in this country. This 
move ended almost ten years of bi-vocational ministry. For in addition 
to being the leading pastor of a small blue-collar congregation, I had to 
work as a professor in a state university and as an educational consultant 
for churches and theological institutions in Central America. Thus, for 
most of the first decade of the 21 century, as one of the few racial/ethnic 
minority faculty in a mostly white institution, I had the unique opportunity 
to work as a full time theological educator in the North American socio- 
cultural-ecclesial context. 

For almost ten years I taught and learned from male and 
female students of different ages who came from a variety of different 
denominational and socio-cultural backgrounds. Most of the students 
were white, and most of them were citizens of the United States, but 
some were from minoritized racial/ethnic groups in the U.S. and others 
came from European, Asian and African countries. Thanks ‘to them I 
learned much more about my own theological discipline as well as my 
own limitations and growing edges as a theological educator. I rejoiced 
with many of them in their excitement about ministry in the church and 
the world. I also empathized with them when hearing their concerns 
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and, at times, their frustrations with theological education as they got to 
experience it. Thanks to many of them I also learned to appreciate the 
value of my “different accent.” It was not simply the way I pronounced 
or mispronounced the English language. It was mainly the different 
theological and socio-cultural perspective I brought into my teaching and 
into their learning. 

For almost ten years I was part of regular faculty meetings 
and different faculty committees (including those preparing for ATS 
accreditation visits). I had the privilege of participating in multiple 
seminars and consultations implemented by theological organizations: 
for new faculty, for racial/ethnic minority faculty, for Hispanic/Latino(a) 
faculty, for faculty within my discipline. All of these gatherings gave me 
a larger and better picture - one that stretched beyond my own institution 
— of the different traits, realities, expectations, commitments and, yes, 
concerns and frustrations among theological faculty from seminaries 
across the country and across denominations. As is expected from all 
faculty members in a theological institution, | intentionally and regularly 
participated in my seminary’s community events throughout every 
academic year, including chapel services! I also accepted invitations to 
serve the church at large and became involved in meaningful activities to 
serve the community where my family and I lived. 

Halfway through my years as seminary professor I learned I had to 
systematize all those events and experiences in printed form to be able to 
apply for a tenured position, which seems to be the greatest professional 
goal of most theological faculty. I eventually systematized all those events 
and experiences and applied for tenure. I did not receive it. I believe this 
outcome was due to a combination of at least three factors: one, the fact 
that I did not accomplish everything stipulated in the “Faculty Manual” to 
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be granted tenure (personal factor); two, the seminary’s lack of awareness 
about the social and cultural realities affecting the broader church and 
society and its lack of vision to respond to them (institutional factor); and 
three, the gloomy financial future that the seminary, like most theological 
institutions at the time, had to face because of the severe downturn of 
the economy in the country during the year 2008 and the years after (the 
societal-economic factor). This failure to achieve tenure ended my career 
as a theological educator at the graduate seminary level in June 2009. 
Thus, at the start of the second decade of the new century, and until today, 
I have found myself serving a non-seminary organization (Association 
for Hispanic Theological Education, AETH), which is concerned with 
the promotion of the theological education of pastors and leaders for the 
growing number of Hispanic churches and communities in this country. 


Therefore, my role as a theological educator continues. 


III. The sources of my theological formation 


“Revisiting some of the convergences that called us toward 
teaching may allow us to reclaim the selfhood from which good 
teaching comes.” 


Parker J. Palmer 


My formation as a theological educator has had three main 
sources: home, church and the seminary. I was almost born in a pew. 
My first bible stories, bible verses and Christian songs I learned from 

my parents during meals, at bedtime, and in going to church with them. I 
saw my father, a baker by trade, move from being the part-time janitor of 
the only Protestant church in my neighborhood to becoming its full-time 
pastor, right after his ordination by our small denomination. He never 
finished High School but completed a Bible Institute Diploma. Following 
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in my parents” footsteps, I took on all possible ministries within the 
church: Sunday school teacher, youth leader, deacon, and elder. With the 
special encouragement of my mother (who barely completed elementary 
school) I went to public elementary school and high school. Then, with 
a government scholarship, I was able to complete two degrees at the 
University of Costa Rica. 

The opportunity to go to seminary came while I was still finishing 
my first university degree in science and education. I was also working 
as a part-time Physics teacher at a high school. I was very involved in 
my parents’ church. Three things prompted me to go to seminary. First, 
I began to share with other pastors and leaders a growing dissatisfaction 
with the limited way our denomination understood the mission of the 
church in the world, especially in light of the harsh socio-economic and 
political realities people were suffering in my country and neighboring 
countries. We raised questions to ourselves and to others about the role of 
the church and what our response should be as Christians in a context of 
poverty, oppression and persecution. One question of particular urgency 
was this: “What are the pastoral implications of Jesus’s call to his 
disciples to be salt and light of the world?” In asking those questions we 
realized we needed a better and deeper understanding of the biblical and 
theological foundations of our faith. We became aware of the need for a 
kind of theological education that could help us answer those questions 
without uprooting us from our ecclesial contexts and personal family and 
job situations. Thus, with other church leaders of my generation, I went 
to seminary not to become an ordained minister but with the purpose of 
finding ways to become a more faithful and relevant church in the world 
we were living in. 


Second, being able to find in my own city a seminary intentionally 
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committed to dealing with the questions we were raising was critical for 
my going to seminary. This commitment transpired in the curriculum, 
in chapel services, in the active participation of faculty in local 
congregations and community projects, and in the ‘problem-posing’ 
and dialogical nature of the teaching-learning process most professors 
advocated. Particularly important for me was the fact that the seminary 
was committed to serve residential students (coming mostly from other 
countries in Latin America) as well as commuter students (mainly 
from Costa Rican cities). That is why all core foundational courses in 
theology, bible and practical theology were offered in the evenings so 
that bi-vocational pastors and church leaders like me could study with 
the same professors as residential students. In a time when computers 
where unknown for most faculty and students alike (my ‘word-processor’ 
was a manual typewriter), and the Internet was not even conceived as a 
possibility in our minds, the seminary implemented a modular theological 
program that could reach out to people who could not come to the classes 
at the seminary. I can honestly say that seminary saved me from leaving 
the church and from reducing my Christian faith to personal piety or to 
church-centered activities. 

Finally, the fact that there were substantial scholarships available 
to individuals already involved in pastoral ministry completed the 
conditions for me to go to seminary. Tuition costs and funds for books 
was all I needed to start and eventually complete my formal theological 
studies. My local congregation provided some help with transportation 
costs (I had to take two buses to get to the seminary). Out of my own 
pocket I covered the expenses related to food and school supplies. This 
“ecology” of financial support was critical for me to achieve my first 
theology degree, something I did exactly a year after I graduated from 
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college (December of 1981). As a part-time student at the seminary, 1 
completed my theology degree in four and a half years instead of the 
three years expected for full time students. But that didn't matter. The 
seminary was “there” for me: to help me answer theological questions in 
the midst of my service to the church; to help me connect the life of the 
church with its mission in the midst of the social and economic realities 
we were living in; to help me complete my studies in the midst of my 
personal economic and bi-vocational circumstances. 

With a major in educational sciences from a university and a 
bachelor degree in theological studies from a seminary, | felt called to 
study and promote the role of education in the life and mission of the 
Church. That call brought me to the Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in Richmond, Virginia, where I completed a M.A in Christian 
Education (1984) and later a Doctor of Education degree (1992), which 
eventually opened the door for me to return to the States, this time not as 


a student but as a professor in a theological institution. 


IV. The nature and purpose of theological education 


“The things I teach are things I care about—and what I care about 
helps define my selfhood” 


Parker J. Palmer 


In the format of a creed — something we theological educators are 
familiar with in one way or another — I want to share now a few statements 


that summarize some of my visions and commitments for reconstructing 


the nature and purpose of theological education for times like ours. It — 


emerges out my experience as a theological educator (that is the reason 


SN 


for the sharing of my personal journey) and out of my understanding — 
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of the collective realities and changing times we theological educators 
are facing. It is unashamedly limited and open to questions and further 
development. It aims at being illustrative of the reflection we each need 
to do. Ultimately, it is my way to invite colleagues to a critically personal 
reflection and a much required collective conversation. That’s the reason 


for including some ‘problem-posing questions’ under each statement. 


I believe that... 


The ultimate purpose of theological education (whether at home, 
church, bible institute or seminary) is to promote transformative 
acts of love for God, for neighbor and for the created world. 


Should we consider faith formation at home and at church as forms of 
theological education as well? How does this statement speak to the 
common understanding of seminary theological education as in a class 
apart from the theological reflection and the vital experiences that happen, 
or should happen, in congregations and Christian homes? What kind of 
connectedness should the different theological disciplines establish with 
human and natural sciences in order to promote ‘transformative acts of 
love’? What will be the impact of this connectedness in the theological 
curriculum? Who should be involved in deciding a new theological 


curriculum? 


I believe that... 


The primary work of theological schools is teaching, learning 
and research for the sake of the church and the transformation 
of the world according to Jesus's greatest commandment and the 
values of God’; reign he preached by word and example. 


What are some implications of this statement for other theological 


focuses, academic concerns, or institutional loyalties when performing 
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the threefold work expected of theological educators? What does 
this statement mean in terms of the standards we use to judge what is 
acceptable or unacceptable, effective or ineffective, relevant or irrelevant 
in theological education? How does this statement relate to the crises 
we see in church and society today? In which ways, if any, does this 
statement question our present understanding of ‘tenure’ and the ways 


and reasons to promote it and grant it? 


I believe that... 


The most critical role of the theological educator is that of being 
an ‘organic intellectual”, namely, a professional who keeps 
a productive tension between theory and practice as well as 
between the commitment to advance his/her theological academic 
discipline and the work for advancing the values of God's reign in 
church and society. 


In light of this statement, shouldn’t we recognize that theological education 
is not a neutral activity as it demands and/or involves commitment to 
certain values over against others? How should this statement affect the 
‘what’ we teach and the ‘how’ we teach? In what ways should theological 
educators become the living texts students need to read also? How much 
should our academic pursuits (e.g. writing and research) be informed 
by and speak to the realities and needs of church and society and take 
advantage of the opportunities those realities and needs also provide to 
become more faithful Christians in the world? 


I believe that... 


The most urgent programmatic and pedagogical strategies 
for theological schools today have to do with finding creative, 
collaborative and effective ways to extend and expand meaningful 
theological education to individuals and groups wanting and 
needing theological education. 
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Shouldn’t seminaries review their expectation of “having students 
there” in order to create venues of “being there for them”? What are 
the curricular and pedagogical adjustments to consider when expanding 
and extending quality theological education through the Internet and 
computer mediated technologies? How much should faculties reflect 
the racial/ethnic composition of the broader society? How much should 
admission requirements change in order to embrace into their programs 
non-traditional partners (e.g. bible institutes, denominational training 
programs) and under-represented populations as potential students (e.g. 
Hispanics, Blacks, Native Americans)? How should these priorities be 


reflected in the budget assigned to scholarships and financial aid? 


V. Conclusion 


“Only acknowledge your guilt... Then I will give you shepherds 
after my own heart, who will lead you with knowledge and 
understanding.” 


Jeremiah 3:13,15. 


Two central assumptions have been at the basis of my reflections 
in this paper. The first assumption is that if theological institutions are 
truly to thrive in the new millennium as a means of transforming church 
and society for the sake of God’s reign in the world, the nature and purpose 
of theological education in North America need to be reconstructed. The 
different crises mentioned at the very beginning are not only signs of the 
need for change; they represent concrete opportunities to bring about the 
change needed. Related to this, my second assumption is that, in the end, 
radical changes in theological education result not so much from changes 


in institutional administrative and programmatic structures but rather 
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from changes in the individual and collective visions and commitments of 
those who teach in them. I argued for and modeled a “road less traveled” 
to review our visions and commitments as theological educators and how 
they affect the ways we understand and implement the nature and purpose 
of teaching, learning and research in theological schools. Therefore, in 
closing my thoughts, it is critically appropriate to ask: dare theological 
educators reconstruct the nature and purpose of theological education to 
be centered in the values of God's reign for the 21st century? 

My prayer and hope is that we will. Even if that reconstruction 
means the reviewing of our personal theological journeys and the risk 
of sharing of our stories with others; even if that reconstruction means 
acknowledging the cultural captivity under which we may have fallen, 
bringing in foreign values to our tasks; even if that reconstruction means 
the need to confess that we have been seduced and dominated by the 
social and financial perks that come with a profession that, in most cases, 
set us apart from the majority of people in church and society. Therefore, 
to answer this final question is more than an exercise of the mind. It may 


require a conversion of the heart. 
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